6      Early Tears and Cheltenham College   [1885

his chair with a look of contempt and walk away.
* Everything mean or base,' wrote a friend, * seemed
to shrivel up in his presence.9 Men came to realize
that to be funny at the expense of decency in Wil-
son's presence was not wise, and their respect for
his scruples in matters of good taste led some of
them to form and guard their own* For he com-
bined in a remarkable degree the qualities of con-
stitutional reserve with absolute moral fearlessness,

He had always a very pleasant smile and a very expres-
sive face which could, by a swift change of look, let it
be known whether he approved or disapproved of a word
or act, and this without uttering a syllable. He never
obtruded himself, but he could never be overlooked.1

In the summer of 1885 his mother, a lady of
various accomplishments which included scientific
farming, took over and farmed the Grippetts, an
estate situated within three miles of Cheltenham
on a low spur of Leckhampton Hill above Shurd-
ington. The home of the fox and the badger, and
of birds and butterflies in endless profusion and
variety, it was a perfect paradise for the young
naturalist: and later in his youth and manhood
it became to him the dearest place on earth.

It was then decided that he should enter Chelten-
ham College as a day-boy, before (as he said
later) * the compulsory games act came into force.'
The rival claims of the day-school and boarding-
school system, always debatable, are nowadays
more than ever debated; ^but it is clear that for
a boy who knew as well as he jdid how to employ
his leisure, the advantages which he would have
gained as a boarder were more than balanced by
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